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XII., p. 387, 1890. — No new genera are characterized. Keys 

are given of the species of Eristicus, Hemiteles, Cryptus, Ortho- 
pelma, Limneria. Many new species are described. 



EDITORIAL. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

A BOUT fifty years ago the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science adopted certain rules for the guidance 
of nomenclators in science. These rules were based partly on 
customs which had become prevalent, but all were designed to 
secure fixity in consonance with the other interests of science. 
These other interests of science may be embraced under two 
heads : First, the maintenance of a high standard of scientific 
work; second, justice to the investigator. In accordance with 
these views, fixity is secured by the strict adhesion to the law of 
priority, without exception. The standard of scientific work is 
sustained by the requirement that names adopted shall represent 
work done or ideas worked out, and not prospective discoveries 
to be made or not made at some future time. Justice to the 
investigator is secured by the two requirements just mentioned, 
viz., that the originator of ideas and the discoverer of facts, and 
not some other person, shall be credited with them. 

These rules have been carried more and more fully into prac- 
tice as time has advanced. The American Association in 1 876 
adopted similar rules, and the Congress of Zoologists of Paris 
has followed the same example. The attempts made by scientists 
holding important positions in the governmental or other educa- 
tional organizations to ignore and override the work of private 
and perhaps humbler citizens, which were not uncommon in the 
early part of this century, have fallen to the ground. In fact, 
we are now confronted with the opposite extreme, viz., the dis- 
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position to recognize pretenders to scientific research who do 
not fulfil the requirements of the second of the ends above 
mentioned, which a healthy nomenclature has in view. It 
is in this democratic country that this danger has arisen, in the 
adoption by some naturalists of the opinion that names are to be 
adopted which represent nothing, and which should therefore never 
be regarded as a part of scientific literature. The result to sci- 
ence is quite the same as that produced by the autocratic prac- 
tices of official scientists of a half century ago, viz., the encour- 
agement of pretence and the discouragement of work. The only 
difference is that all kinds of shams are recognized, and not only 
official shams. We have here an illustration of the close affinity 
between mobocracy and aristocracy. Indeed, they may harmonize 
perfectly under the system referred to. We are reminded of the 
song in Madame Angot's Daughter : 

Jadis les rois une race proscrite 
Enrichissait leurs partisans 
lis avaient mainte favorites 
Et cent mille courtezans. 

* * * * 

Mais Barras est roi et Lange est sa reine, 
II n'ait pas la peine, il n'ait pas la paine, 
II n'ait pas la paine assurement 
Changer le gouvernement ! 

It was indeed scarcely worth while to adopt rules if we 
were to be transferred from official monopolists to lexicographers 
and catalogues of gardeners and dealers in butterflies, bird-skins, 
and shells! 

The rules for the correct construction of scientific names are 
based on ordinary classical orthography, which needs only to be 
known to be followed. Yet this is often ignored, not only in 
America but in Europe, in the most glaring manner. Thus, hy- 
brid names have been repeatedly constructed, such as Venustodus 
and latirhinus, and they cannot be set aside if put forth as the 
expression of good scientific work. Classical accomplishment is 
not of course science, but it is a pity to have scientific literature 
defaced by such exhibitions of ignorance. The fact that such 
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names can only be changed, if at all, by their authors, should 
make nomenclators careful. Attention to euphony is recom- 
mended in the rules. Names should be pronounceable or usable, 
otherwise they are liable to be set aside in familiar converse if 
not in the systems. Thus we have Homalodontotherium, of 
unnecessaiy length; Propalaehoplophorus, which is almost unpro- 
nounceable ; Neeuryurus and Hipphaplous, still worse. And all 
this where endless opportunities for the construction of names, 
both short and' euphonious, exist. 

A reform is needed in some quarters in the matter of compli- 
mentary names. The object of naming a species or genus after 
a person is to compliment that person, and in order that it shall 
do so some care in the use of the method should be observed. 
The undiscriminating use of it of course destroys it as a compli- 
ment. But it is an easy way of escaping the necessity of con- 
structing a suitable classical name on the part of persons who 
never studied Latin. One abuse of the custom we refer to spe- 
cifically, and that is the habit; seemingly very common, of naming 
species after deceased persons. Such persons do not appreciate 
the compliment. 

— The peculiarities of an admixture of science and politics are 
exemplified in the case of Indiana. The last Legislature made the 
office of State Geologist an elective one, and this year all four 
parties nominated candidates for the office. The result is 
not one to commend itself to the scientific mind. The Republi- 
cans nominated a good botanist for the position; the other 
parties put up nobodies for the office. In any event the 
office would not be filled by a trained geologist. Bad as this state 
of affairs is, it is no worse than when the officer was appointed. 
It is but a few years since a mediocre poet and lawyer, without 
an iota of geological knowledge, was rattling around in the posi- 
tion. There are some geologists in the State, but somehow the 
politicians will have none of them. — K. 

— It is a well-known fact that there is not a little pretty poor 
science teaching in America, but in many schools this is not to be 
wondered at, for the pay is correspondingly poor. A certain Ohio 
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school advertises for an "Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Biology ; salary $6oo, with distinct understanding 
that all salaries for faculty are deducted pro rata if income is not 
sufficient to pay in full." What can they expect ? Doubtless 
the institution will get all they pay for, but there is another aspect 
to the question. Are the poor students rightly treated by having 
their science taught them by such an intellectual smooth-bore as 
this advertisement calls for ? 

— A " Prominent Botanist" sets up a wail in the September 
number of the Botanical Gazette because (so he claims) the 
zoologists have appropriated and misapplied the term biology. In 
many a school " Biology " is taught, but the study is all devoted 
to the animal side of the living world. This is admittedly so, and 
on a broad etymological basis the use of the word in this way is 
wrong. Still the zoologists are not wholly without excuse. 
Fully half of the teachers of botany are utterly unable to give any 
of the living side of their subject. Analysis is all that; they know, 
and so when the zoologist goes as far as he can, and teaches all 
that there is taught of life, is he to be blamed for claiming the 
name? 



